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Strict attention to one’s own business is commendable; but the 
trade unionist should beware of carrying the rule so far as to refuse 
the attention he owes to the business of his fellow workers. 





Any one who advocates opposing actions of labor; or anyone who 
brings an opposition faction into being, thereby dividing the force of 
labor in any trade, can not be considered other than a misleader of labor. | 





The genuine unionist is the one who works the hardest for the 
cause when it is most needed. This is a time that demands intensified 
effort on the part of every unfon member. Indifference was never so in- 
excusable as now. 





He who says in the union “Let well enough alone” is standing 
in his own way and is a stumbling block to greater improvement and 
better conditions for himself and his fellow workers. 





Confidence in self and in an organization is a paramount necessity. 
But where overconfidence blinds the vision it is liable to retard the 
application of progressive methods made necessary by normal evolution. 





The trade union movement, true to its history, its traditions and 
aspirations, has done, is doing and will undoubtedly do more for the 
welfare of mankind than all other agencies combined. 
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THE HIRELING DISRUPTORS 


IVIDE and then 
} conquer has been 
the policy of gov- 
ernments which 
endeavor to main- 
tain supremacy 
ever the nations 

and territories. 
Whenever a subject people have 
begun to organize for the purpose 
of regaining their liberties, their 
oppressors, through bribery and 
otherwise, have endeavored to 
create divisions and animosity be- 
tween the people and the leaders of 

the movement. 


Everything possible has been 
done to create factions so that the 
people would use up their energy in 
internal strife instead of combin- 
ing solidly for the sole purpose of 
winning their liberties. 

The business depression of the 
last fourteen or sixteen months has 
been a serious handicap to the 
trade union movement. With mil- 
lions of men unemployed, trades- 
unions can not function as suc- 
cessfully as during periods when 
business is normal. In addition, 
the trade unions have been handi- 
capped by the thoroughly organ- 
ized, well financed, and energeti- 
cally directed movement to estab- 
lish the non-union shop. 

But neither depressed times nor 
the non-union shop movement 
could accomplish serious injury 
* * * the greatest danger which 
can confront our movement is di- 
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rision in our ranks; the building up 
of warring factions, the introduc- 
tion of policies and theories which 
detract the trade unionist’s atten- 
tion from the pure and practical 
program and methods of trade 
unionism, 

One of the duties assigned to the 
many spies employed by the union- 
hating employers’ associations is 
the preaching of radicalism and the 
development of factions within the 
trade union movement. 

Where unions are newly organ- 
ized and composed of men who are 
inexperienced and unfamiliar with 
the principles and policies of trade 
unionism, it is not a difficult matter 
for the skilled representative of 
the employers’ association to bring 
about their disruption. Among the 
older organized trade unions such 
methods are of no avail, and it is 
here that the concentrated effort 
is made to create divisions among 
the members through the preach- 
ing of radical theories which are 
intended to create the opinion that 
trade unionism is no longer ef- 
fective; that it should be discarded 
for something else, some other 
method, some other theory which 
is being advocated. 

In addition to this, these con- 
temptible tools for the employer 
are active in sowing the seeds of 
suspicion against local and na- 
tional officers. Disreputable stories 
are slyly set in circulation; the 
loyalty, or the honesty of officers 
are questioned, for the employer 
thoroughly understands that if the 
members can be led to believe that 
their officers are incompetent, dis- 
loyal or dishonest, the strength of 
the organization and its effective- 
ness have been tremendously weak- 
ened. 

Where these tactics prove un- 
successful because the members 
are too well acquainted with their 
local and national officers to be 
misled, the statement is circulated 
privately, and in the meetings, that 
the officers, because they are not 


working at the trade, do not un- 
derstand the shop problems, and, 
because of their unfamiliarity with 
grievances and with the conditions 
which affect the members of the 
union, they are not competent to 
handle the grievances satisfac- 
torily. 

Unfortunately, efforts along this 
line mislead some of the less 
thoughtful members. The expe- 
rienced trade unionist knows that 
his officers are devoting all of their 
time to the grievances which mem- 
bers justly complain of; that, in- 
stead of being familiar with trade 
conditions and shop practices in 
one foundry or a city, their con- 
stant taking up of grievances 
makes them personally familiar 
with conditions in the industry in 
all sections of the country. 

The statement that an officer, 
because he is not working at the 
trade, can not understand the wage 
earner’s problems as well as the 
wage earner himself, is about as 
sound as would be the belief of a 
corporal’s guard that, because they 
can see the little stretch of enemy’s 
front before them, which the com- 
mander-in-chief may not see at 
that moment, makes them better 
equipped to determine how the bat- 
tle should be fought than the com- 
mander-in-chief who has a knowl- 
edge of conditions along each sec- 
tion of the entire battlefront.— 
Molders’ Journal. 





INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY THE 
GOAL OF AMERICAN 
LABOR MOVEMENT 


Portland, Ore.—Representative 
industrial democracy is the goal of 
American trade unionism militant. 

Service and production must be 
substituted for private profit as 
the dominating purpose in indus- 
try. 

These declarations are outstand- 
ing features of the policy report of 
the executive council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to the 
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forty-third annual convention of 
the federation. 

The persistent and relentless 
evolution of economic forces con- 
stantly working within industrial 
society has demonstrated the utter 
“inadequacy of existing forms and 
institutions” to safeguard the well- 
being of the workers and perpetu- 
ate the free institutions enunciated 
in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and born from the travail of 
the war of the revolution. 

Therefore the executive council 
brings to the forefront of the fed- 
eration’s policy as its fighting plat- 
form the democratic organization 
of industry with production and 
service as its main motive, which 
from the beginning has been la- 
bor’s ultimate objective. 


The executive council points out 
that hitherto organized labor has 
of necessity mainly concerned it- 
self with securing larger oppor- 
tunities for life by restricting the 
employers’ arbitrary and_irre- 
sponsible control over industrial 
processes and workshop condi- 
tions. 


But its mission as the promoter 
of the general welfare of the 
workers impels it to enter a more 
important field. 


“Labor now participates more 
fully in the decisions that shape 
human life than ever before and 
more fully in America than in any 
other nation on earth,” says the 
council, “but our participation 
must gradually be brought to com- 
pletion.” 

Labor’s present program in- 
cludes vastly more than the “com- 
manding of better wages and bet- 
ter conditions of work, vital as 
those are and have been. 

“The purpose that now unfolds 
is broader and nobler and filled 
with deeper meaning.” 

That purpose is nothing less 
than an _ industrial democracy 
saturated with those labor prin- 
ciples which are everywhere es- 


sential for genuine democratic in- 
stitutions. 

“We have fought our way 
through the preliminaries,” de- 
clares the council, “fitting the 
workers for their greater role by 
means of the opportunities that 
have come with the establishment 
of standards of life and wages be- 
fitting American workmen. 

“Henceforth trade unionism has 
a larger message and a larger func- 
tion in society. 

“Henceforth the movement of 
the organization of the workers 
into trade unions has a deeper 
meaning than the mere organiza- 
tion of groups for the advancement 
of group interests, however vital 
that function may yet remain. 

“Henceforth the organization of 
the workers into trade unions must 
mean the conscious organization of 
one of the most vital functional 
elements for enlightened participa- 
tion in a democracy of industry 
whose purpose must be the exten- 
sion of freedom, the enfranchise- 
ment of the producer as such, the 
rescue of industry from chaos, 
profiteering and purely individual 
whim, including individual inca- 
pacity, and the rescue of industry 
also from the domination of incom- 
petent political bodies. 

“For the future industry must 
become something of which we 
have a national consciousness. It 
must cease to be a disconnected 
collection of groups, like states 
without a union. 

“The future demands an Amer- 
ican industry in which it shall be 
possible for all to give of their 
best through the orderly processes 
of democratic, representative or- 
ganization. 

“The functional elements in our 
national life must fit themselves to 
work out their.own problems, 
eradicate their abuses and furnish 
America with an ever-increasing 
flood of commodities, both neces- 
sary and pleasure giving. 

“Industry alone has the com- 
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petence and it must demonstrate 
that competence through organiza- 
tion. 

“The organized functional ele- 
ments in industry will find easy of 
solution those problems to which 
politicians now turn their atten- 
tion in futility. 

“Industry must organize to 
govern itself, to impose upon itself 
tasks and rules and to bring order 
into its own house. 

“Industry, organized as we urge 
it must be organized, will begin in 
truth an era of service, rational, 
natural development and produc- 
tivity unmatched by past achieve- 
ments.” 

The executive council’s denun- 
ciation of industry operated mainly 
for private profit is positive, vigor- 
ous and far-reaching: 

“The operation of industry for 
the dominant purpose of produc- 
ing private profit has led to a 
multitude of abuses. 

“It has produced all the evils of 
autocracy because it is autocratic. 

“Every factor that enters into 
the sustenance or operation of in- 
dustry must be safeguarded and 
its just reward assured, but there 
must be an end to final control by 
any single factor. 

“We have had and must con- 
tinue to have, until democracy finds 
its way into industry, abuses for 
which all producers and consumers 
have had to pay through profiteer- 
ing and privation.” 

The council’s remedy for these 
abuses is equally positive and 
vigorous: 

“Industry must organize for 
service, for constructive effort, for 
orderly continuity, for justice to 
all who participate.” 

Selfish interest must yield the 
field to the common good. “To 
function must be the object and 
democratic participation of all who 
give service must be the mechanism 
that makes this possible. 

“Industry must realize that it 
exists to give service to a nation 


and not to a single master, or to a 
syndicate of stockholders. 

“We must have an American in- 
dustrial order, not a warring group 
of units each seeking to be a law 
unto itself, the while inviting in- 
terference of those whose com- 
petence is at best an unknown 
factor.” 

But what element of industry 
must in the main be relied upon to 
reorganize industry on democratic 
principles and in the general in- 
terest? 

Trade unionism. Organized 
labor. The advance guard of the 
workers, whose historic mission is 
to liberate themselves and all the 
rest of humanity from the shackles 
of tyranny and lead the way to 
complete liberty under law: 

“We have sought to set forth a 
great goal—the goal of America’s 
wage earners—and the salvation 
of the masses of our people and of 
our inspiring industrial  su- 
premacy,” concludes the council. 

“We covet life and the fuller de- 
velopment of life, and we there- 
fore demand in behalf of the 
masses of our people the only 
course that can make possible the 
satisfaction of our ambition, the 
achievement of our ideal, and the 
preservation of our essential lib- 
erties. 

“American industry can not con- 
fess incompetence. 

“We call upon all those who have 
eyes to see to join us in a great 
crusade for industrial democracy 
as the means to a greater national 
and individual life and as the 
means to the preservation of the 
genius of our people. 

“We commit ourselves to greater 
efforts to the organization of all 
workers. 

“We urge upon all useful persons 
the imperative need of organiza- 
tion, and finally, the coming to- 
gether in working bodies of all or- 
ganizations through representa- 
tives who shall speak for organized 
groupings. 
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“We have long been on the road 
to this end. We urge no new 
formula, no new philosophy. 

“We urge only a greater con- 
sciousness of purpose and a 
definite aim on the part of all 
toward the more rapid fulfillment, 
because the needs of the time make 
it imperative.”—News Letter. 


GUARDING AGAINST UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 


Portland, Ore. — Emphasizing 
the fact that the most potent fac- 
tor in guarding against unemploy- 
ment is resistance to wage reduc- 
tions, the American Federation of 
Labor convention has adopted a 
keen analysis of the business cycle 
and the report thereon made by 
the committee appointed by the 
federal unemployment conference. 

In adopting the report, the 
American Federation of Labor de- 
clares that the fault of business 
lies within itself and not else- 
where. The consistent opposition 
of American labor to the dole 
system so generally adopted by 
European nations is noted with 
deep satisfaction in the report. 

“Conditions within business it- 
self rather than remote, outside 
considerations are the primary 
cause of the business cycle,” says 
the convention’s declaration. “Past 
cycles have shown certain common 
tendencies. During the up grade 
or period of business revival, we 
see a rise in the volume of manu- 
facturing, in stock exchange prices, 
in commodity prices, and in de- 
mand for credit by business men 
and speculators. Then follow stif- 
fening money rates, and _ the 
gradual straining of credit, with 
possible curtailment to speculators. 
At this point, we are just ready for 
the change. It is heralded by fall- 
ing of stock exchange prices, while 
business wavers or continues to 
rise unevenly, and transportation 
facilities are overburdened and de- 
liveries delayed and the apparent 
shortage of goods is intensified by 





speculative buying and duplication 
of orders. Credit expansion nears 
its limit; public confidence is 
shaken; orders are cancelled ruth- 
lessly; quick liquidation of inven- 
tories; sharp and irregular fall of 
prices; workers are laid off. The 
cycle ending in the depression of 
1921 was unusual in the extent of 
the preceding expansion, in the 
severity of the depression, and in 
the amount of unemployment. 
During its deepest slump as many 
as four or five million of America’s 
wage earners were unemployed. 

“Consideration of past dangers 
and disasters is worth while prin- 
cipally for the knowledge it gives, 
enabling us to read and interpret 
future danger signals. 

“Three of the ten recommenda- 
tions of the committee are con- 
cerned with the need for knowl- 
edge as a guide to business policies. 
An increase in the facilities of the 
department of commerce is also 
recommended and a greater degree 
of co-operation with that depart- 
ment in co-ordinating and extend- 
ing business information. The 
committee also underscores the 
need for expansion and standardi- 
zation of statistics by the depart- 
ment of labor. It urges especially 
periodic and prompt publication of 
the facts about the following key 
industries: Raw wool and woolen 
textiles, raw cotton and cotton tex- 
tiles, hides and leather and shoes, 
iron and steel and leading fabri- 
cated products of each, zinc, lead 
and copper and leading products of 
each, and bituminous coal. 

“A section of great practical 
value discusses the use of construc- 
tion work as a balance wheel for 
business. If all branches of our 
public works and the construction 
work of our utilities—the railways, 
telephones, and others—could sys- 
tematically put aside financial re- 
serves to be provided in times of 
prosperity for the deliberate pur- 
pose of improvement and expan- 
sion times of depression, we should 
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not only decrease the depth of de- 
pression but we should at the same 
time diminish the height of booms. 

“This utilization of government 
projects as an employment reserve, 
so far as possible by which demand 
for labor and materials may be 
stimulated during depression, is 
now being made a part of the gov- 
ernment’s policy. To continue the 
investigations to find the prin- 
ciples and the information neces- 
sary to. stabilize employment, 
studies will be made of some of the 
seasonal industries. In the first 
of these—the construction industry 
—the committee has already been 
organized upon which labor is rep- 
resented by John Donlin, president 
of the building trades department. 

“The American Construction 
Council, which includes represent- 
atives of the American Federation 
of Labor, bankers, railroad men, 
architects, engineers, contractors, 
material manufacturers and deal- 
ers, bond and insurance repre- 
sentatives, and municipal officials, 
now is seeking to control construc- 
tion in order to avoid a later de- 


pression. 
“We recommend and_e urge, 
therefore, the American Federa- 


tion of Labor actively participate 
in all endeavors now in progress 
and developing from them. To 
facilitate this plan the federation 
should have available the thought 
and information of all labor or- 
ganizations upon regularization of 
employment and allied problems. 
We recommend that provision be 
made for this work and all wage 
earners be urged to send to head- 
quarters suggestions, criticism and 
information which will be helpful 
in developing a constructive labor 
policy on the reduction or the 
elimination of unemployment.”— 
News Letter. 


RED ASSAILANTS OF THE 
TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 
Portland, Ore—‘“The various 

types—pink, red, garnet, blue, the 





fifty-seven varieties’”—came in for 
a scorching at the hands of Presi- 
dent Samuel Gompers at the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor conven- 
tion.when the president responded 
to the addresses of the British 
fraternal delegates. They were 
branded as “serpents” and strike- 
breakers. 

Mr. Gompers had been compar- 
ing the British and American po- 
litical systems and the difference in 
the methods of the red assailants 
of the trade union movement. 

“The character of the activities 
of this species of the human in 
your country (England) and that 
of the same species in our America 
are as wide apart as it is possible 
for humans to be,” said Mr. Gomp- 
ers. “Their attempt at academic 
impression upon the labor move- 
ment of England is one thing, and 
the strike-breaking tendencies and 
activities of that species human in 
the United States and Canada are 
of a different type. 

“The seamen and the railroad 
shopmen in their recent contro- 
versies to protect themselves and 
their fellows, they could a tale un- 
fold that would make the hair 
stand upon your heads like the 
quills of the fretful porcupine. If 
these people (the reds) were paid 
by the concentrated interests of 
the employers of America they 
could not do their job half as well 
as they are doing it now. 

“And then another species hu- 
man—if human they are—is the 
character of work that aims for 
the disintegration and destruction 
of the American labor movement. 
This movement in America has 
done so much for American work- 
ers, the American people, that 
there isn’t anything that can 
eliminate it, not the bitter an- 
tagonism of employers and big 
business and high finance, nor of 
the serpent which is trying to 
sting us in the heart. It has 
brought to the life of America’s 
workers a better day; it has given 
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them hope and courage and ability 
to fight for the right, whatever 
might betide. It has instilled the 
spirit of unity and solidarity into 
the workers, the organized workers 
and the unorganized, and though 
the unorganized are not with us in 
our movement they are inspirited 
with the idea and purpose of this 
labor movement of ours. 

“Reference was made to the 
movement in England among some 
of the trade unions to make it 
easier for men having learned any 
trade or calling to enter another 
trade or industry in which the 
same or nearly the same character 
of work is to be performed by pro- 
viding that the membership card 
of one organization may be ac- 
cepted in that of another. 

“T desire to submit this thought: 
No one knows very much better 
than I do the effect of laws passed 
by congress or the legislature of 
the states; but we are wage earn- 
ers and we sometimes feel the in- 
justice of the laws passed by these 
political agencies of state and fed- 
eral government. I want to ask 
you men of labor to turn over in 
your minds whether it is not a fact 
that the laws—call them regula- 
tions or rules, if you please, I pre- 
fer to call them laws—enacted in 
the offices of our employers do not 
affect uS aS wage earners more 
than any of the laws of the state or 
of the nation? 

“To have a dominating in- 
fluence in determining what the 
laws emanating from the employ- 
er’s office shall be is of greater im- 
portance to the men and women of 
toil than any law which can be 
passed by congress or the legis- 
latures of the various states. We 
have not failed in developing the 
men of labor who can hold their 
own in any conference, whether it 
be economic, political or socio- 
logical. In our movement of 
America we make no distinction 
between what we believe to be the 
interchangeable terms of trade 


union movement and labor move- 
ment; ours is a labor movement 
conducted by the trade unions of 
America, and we yield not an inch 
of activity upon any field for the 
protection and the promotion of 
the rights and the interests of the 
working people and the citizenship 
of our country to any other body on 
earth. 

“In the year of grace 1923 the 
American citizenship will know 
how to deal with the assumption of 
powers of our judiciary, not by the 
process so summarily invoked a 
few centuries ago in England, but 
by the intelligence and the con- 
structive processes of American 
citizenry.”—News Letter. 


LABOR ONLY 26 PER CENT OF 
COST IN BUILDING A HOUSE 


A straight reduction of 50 per 
cent in the wages of labor em- 
ployed on an average house that 
costs $5,000 to construct would re- 
sult in a saving of only $650. 

That is the answer of the United 
States Department of Commerce to 
charges circulated freely by those 
“higher up” in the building in- 
dustry, that “exorbitant” wages 
entering into the cost of construc- 
tion are responsible for the high 
prices that are making “tenants” 
instead of “home owners” out of 
people of moderate means. 

Dr. John M. Gries, chief of the 
division of building and housing of 
the department of commerce, after 
a careful survey of building condi- 
tions all over the United States, 
gives it as his opinion that labor 
charges account for only 26 per 
cent of the construction cost of the 
average house. 

The other costs he divides as fol- 
lows: Building materials, 29.3 per 
cent; land, 19 per cent; contractor, 
12.6 per cent; financing, 6.7 per 
cent; architect and real estate fees, 
6.4 per cent. 

“These figures show that it is 
not generally possible to blame one 
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single factor, such as labor costs, 
for high prices of houses,” Dr. 
Gries explained. He contended 
that “while the daily wage of build- 
ing tradesmen might seem high to 
a man employed all the year, they 
are not necessarily high when the 
seasonal character of the employ- 
ment is considered.” 

With every advance in wages to 
building tradesmen the public is 
led to believe that the advance 
necessitates a corresponding in- 
crease all along the scale. For in- 
stance, a 10 per cent advance in 
wages, according to this theory, 
would add $500 to the cost of a 
$5,000 house. 

In reality, it represents an in- 
significant item of the whole cost, 
$130 to be exact, just as the recent 
advance in wages to steel workers 
added merely a few cents to the 
cost of producing a ton of steel. 
An increase of 50 per cent in the 
wages of labor employed on the 
house in question would actually 
represent $650, or just 11 per cent 
of the total cost of construction and 
a decrease in the same proportion 
would simply work the other way 
around.—Carpenter. 





INJUNCTION JUDGES ARE DE- 
STROYING POPULAR 
GOVERNMENT 


Portland, Ore.-—‘“Injunctions in 
labor disputes are the most op- 
pressive and_ repressive legal 
weapon ever devised and designed 
to hold in subjection those who 
must earn their way through life 
by the sweat of toil and under the 
domination of a ‘master class’.” 

Such is the vigorous indictment 
of labor injunctions and injunction 
judges which the executive council 
of the American Federation of 
Labor presented to the representa- 
tives of American trade unionism 
who attended the forty-third an- 
nual convention of the Federation 
in Portland. 

“The modern and extensive use 


of the writ of injunction, especially 
as used in labor disputes,” declares 
the council, “is revolutionary and 
destructive. 

“The injunction writ was de- 
signed when popular government 
was unknown and at a time it was 
difficult to enact such laws as would 
permit a speedy and adequate ad- 
justment of controversies subject 
to legal determination. 

“Thus it is said that equity in 
law in ‘the application of right and 
justice to the legal adjustment of 
differences when the law by reason 
of its universality is different,’ or 
‘that system of jurisprudence 
which comprehends every matter 
of law for which the law provided 
no remedy.’ 

“Thus conceived it must be ap- 
parent, with the development of 
popular government and the ready 
opportunities to provide by legis- 
lative enactment for whatever 
legal deficiency that may present 
itself at any time that either the 
injunction writ has outlived its 
usefulness or that our legislative 
system of enacting laws has failed 
in the functions assigned to it. 

“Indicative and demonstrative 
of the unwarrantable use of the in- 
junction writ in labor disputes is 
the fact that in England, from 
whence are imported this extra 
legal devise, the equity power is 
limited to property and then only 
where there is no remedy at law. 
In England the injunction writ is 
not permissible in labor disputes. 

“While the Constitution confers 
equity power upon the courts in the 
same way that it is made their duty 
to issue the writ of habeas corpus 
and to insure trial by jury, this 
equity power was so limited and 
defined by English authorities that 
our courts could not obtain juris- 
diction in labor disputes except by 
adopting the legal fiction that labor 
was a commodity or article of com- 
merce and that business was prop- 
erty. 

“This is exactly what our courts 
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have done and by this legal as- 
sumption our courts have vested 
themselves with the most oppres- 
sive and repressive legal weapon 
ever devised and designed to hold 
in subjection those who must earn 
their way through life by the sweat 
of toil and under the domination of 
a ‘master class.’ 

“These injunction writs in labor 
disputes have been issued in even 
greater and greater numbers and 
each succeeding injunction goes 
further in its repressive features 
than the one before. 

“Indeed, this special form of 
class legislation by judicial decree 
is assuming an enormous propor- 
tion and the wage earners are com- 
pelled to suffer under a set of class 
laws which apply to no other group 
within our government. 

“It is inconceivable that this 
form of government by injunction 
can long prevail without serious 
reckoning. 

“As an American people we have 
escaped government by the king. 

“We have just emerged from the 
world’s greatest conflict and glory 
in our achievement that we have 
rid the world of the most arrogant 
of all modern autocracies. And yet 
what does it gain us if, indeed, we 
permit the growing up of a des- 
potic government by the judges. 

“If we are to preserve this ‘gov- 
ernment of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people’ then any 
and all usurpations by the judici- 
ary must be as sternly resisted as 
usurpations by any king or other 
form of executive. 

“Pending remedial redress from 
this usurped power of our courts 
and their unconstitutional intru- 
sion upon the rights and liberties 
of our people it is urged that we re- 
affirm and adhere to former dec- 
larations of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to maintain our 
natural and constitutional rights 
and liberties unimpaired. 

“Policies of repression whether 
practiced by employers alone or in 


combination with our courts must 
not be permitted to stifle, check or 
retard the righteous growth and 
full development of the American 


trade union movement.”—News 
Letter. 





FOOD PRICE BOOSTERS 
ALWAYS ON THEIR JOB 


Washington. — Unemployment 
never hits the profiteers in food. 
Steadily and persistently they are 
on the job seven days in the week 
and fifty-two weeks in the year. 
This steady job business is revealed 
by the food price statistics made 
public periodically by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

According to the bureau’s latest 
report the retail price boosters dur- 
ing the ten-year period from Sep- 
tember 15, 1913, to September 15, 
1923, catapulted prices in thirteen 
industrial cities all the way from 
40 per cent in Jacksonville and 
Kansas City to 59 per cent in Rich- 
mond, Va. This is long period 
catapulting. 

During the one-year period from 
September 15, 1922, to September 
15, 1923, the price catapulters in 
some twenty cities jerked food 
prices up all the way from 4 per 
cent in New Orleans to 10 per cent 
in Indianapolis. 


During the one-month period 
from August 15, 1923, to Septem- 
ber 15, the price-raising gentry in 
eighteen cities elevated the cost of 
food to the consumers from 1 per 
cent in Washington, D. C., to 4 per 
cent in St. Louis. 

Every time the price boosters 
jerk up the price of food the pur- 
chasing power of the workers’ 
wages is jerked down to the extent 
that retailers jerk prices up. 

One of the great features of 
trade unionism is that through the 
organized action of the workers it 
has the power to jerk the wages up 
as high and higher as the price 
boosters jerk up food prices. 
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INJUNCTION JUDGES OVER- 
THROW WORKERS’ CON- 
STITUTIONAL RIGHTS 


“The Constitution prohibits 
slavery and involuntary servitude,” 
declares the Chicago committee on 
injunctions, appointed by Presi- 
dent Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor, in its report 
on injunctions in labor disputes. 
John Fitzpatrick, president of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, is 
chairman of the committee. 

“Freedom is declared as _ es- 
sential to the happiness and prog- 
ress of mankind,” the committee 
continues. 

“What is it that marks the 
great difference between the free 
man and the slave? 

“Tt is this, that the man who is 
free has the right to refuse to re- 
main in the service of others, to 
withhold his labor, to consult 
freely with his fellows and to join 
with them in bringing about im- 
proved standards of life and work. 

“The slave is a slave because he 
is by law prevented from leaving 
the service of those for whom he 
works without their consent. 

“He may not withhold his labor. 

“He is not permitted to consult 
freely with his associates. 

“And if he joins with others of 
his kind for the purpose of secur- 
ing a proper return for his labor, 
he is guilty of rebellion. 

“Any law, or any action having 
the effect of law, which restricts or 
denies the rights essential to free- 
dom, represents a very dangerous 
tendency toward slavery. 

“When any such law, or any ac- 
tion having the effect of law, goes 
so far as to prescribe restrictions 
of the kind which mark the differ- 
ence between the slave and the free 
man, then the twilight, if not the 
darkness, of actual slavery has 
been entered. 

“Wherever slavery has reared its 
monstrous form its development 
has been by degrees, one restric- 


tion following another, until in the 
course of time the man has become 
the chattel. 

“When, therefore, an injunction 
judge, exercising the power which 
has the force of law, issues a 
proclamation or so-called restrain- 
ing order, obedience to which has 
the effect of restraining men 
from exercising their constitutional 
rights in a manner calculated to 
improve the conditions under 
which they live and work, he is 
endeavoring, either consciously or 
unconsciously, to tear the robes of 
liberty from the shoulders of the 
free men and women affected by his 
order and compelling them to ac- 
cept the shameful garb of slaves.” 
—News Letter. 


POVERTY CRIME’S CHIEF 
CAUSE, SAYS NOTED NEW 
YORK JUDGE 


New York.—Lifelong poverty, 
such as falls to the lot of many 
thousands of unorganized workers, 
is responsible for most crime, in the 
opinion of Judge Louis D. Gibbs, 
county judge of the Bronx, New 
York. Judge Gibbs has handled 
more than 10,000 criminal cases in 
the last nine years. He has been 
one of the chief judicial advocates 
of the parole system. 

“The first thing that impresses 
you when you come to administer 
the criminal law,” Judge Gibbs 
said in a recent interview, “Is the 
fact that most of the men who pass 
before you have been poor. 
Economies figure so extensively in 
the actual motives of so many 
crimes and the histories of so many 
criminals that one must soon come 
to count it as the principal factor 
of the problem. 

“I do not mean to say by this 
that immediate need ordinarily 
causes a man to steal. This is too 
well understood and too apparent. 
What I mean is that lifelong pov- 
erty has usually perverted to 
criminal pursuits the men who 
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come before the bench to answer 
for major and minor offenses. 

“This cuts much deeper than 
ordinary vision sees. Most of the 
mental cripples who commit 
crimes because they are slightly 
deranged, unable to control them- 
selves and thus, in a higher sense, 
irresponsible, are also victims of 
poverty. Either they have not 
been properly treated—medically 
or surgically—in their childhood or 
the poverty and stress of their par- 
ents has brought them into the 
world handicapped by bad hered- 
ity.” — By International Labor 
News Service. 


THEY NEED NEW GLASSES 

On putting on my glasses after 
an all-night train journey, things 
looked blurred. I started to wipe 
them, and then discovered that one 
lens was missing. As I hadn’t an- 
other pair with me I had to go 
without. I found that I could see 
quite well at close range, but that 
everything at a distance looked 
misty, vague and uncertain. This 
thought flashed into my mind: 
The smashing of the war boom 
broke the glasses which had been 
worn by many business men. They 
now need new glasses. They can- 
not see farther than their nose. 
When they try to look ahead every- 
thing seems uncertain and omi- 
nous. Their perspective is wrong. 

Everything indicates that dis- 
tinctly better conditions lie a little 
ahead.—B. C. Forbes. 


INJUNCTION JUDGES REPUDI- 
ATE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

“When the injunction judge 
issues a restraining order, directed 
against working people, of a char- 
acter which he never directs 
against any other class of citizens, 
he denies the equality of man and 
repudiates the Declaration of In- 
dependence whether he knows it or 
not,” declares the Chicago commit- 
tee on injunctions, appointed by 








President Gompers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in its 
preliminary report on injunctions 
in labor disputes. John Fitz- 
patrick, president of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, is chairman 
of the committee. 

“When he insists, as he fre- 
quently does,” continues the report, 
“in cases where he is called upon 
to support the interests of em- 
ployers against working people 
during strikes, that there exists no 
right which may not be restricted 
by his orders, then he denies the 
doctrine of inherent’ and inalien- 
able rights and again repudiates 
the Declaration of Independence. 

“He may, without much danger, 
be permitted to regulate property 
and tangible property rights be- 
cause these are not men and there- 
fore have no ‘inherent and inalien- 
able’ privileges or rights. 

“Under the American Constitu- 
tion, as the practice existed at the 
time of its adoption one hundred 
and thirty-six years ago, the so- 
called ‘equity jurisdiction’ under 
which injunctions were issued was 
clearly and definitely limited to the 
field of property and property 
rights as distinct from personal 
rights and personal relations. 

“That limitation is a part cf the 
Constitution because the equity 
jurisdiction conferred upon the 
courts by that document is the 
equity jurisdiction as it existed at 
the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution. 

“Any extension of that power 
beyond that which existed 136 
years ago is a clear and unwar- 
ranted and unlawful usurpation. 

“The logic of this is undeniable. 

“It is indeed time that the Amer- 
ican people undertook to acquaint 
themselves thoroughly with the in- 
sidious onslaught that has been 
made against their basic law by 
the very men sworn to uphold it. 

“The enemies of the Constitution 
will be discovered in high places.” 
—News Letter. 











(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


HE splendid service rendered humanity by the Trade Union 

Movement of our country is not sufficiently appreciated by the 

so-called intelligentia, or by those who stand for law and order or 
who speak for big business, when it is taken into consideration that every 
time the wages of the organized workers are increased this act has the 
effect of also raising and building up the wages and standard of living 
of the unorganized multitudes. 

Employers controlling unorganized industries do not voluntarily 
grant advances in wages, they know that unless they “follow suit” and 
increase the wages and better the conditions of their employes, after the 
organized workers have advanced, that they can not hold in their em- 
ployment the men working for them. 

No matter what class of human beings work for a livmg, they have 
within them the desire to advance, to go ahead, to better their living 
conditions. Even the most stupid of the unorganized classes realize that 
they need more wages to meet their every-day calling in life; that they 
need more money to educate their children and that they are not receiv- 
ing a full measure of justice from their employers. 

In every unorganized industry the men and women engaged in that 
employment rejoice when a victory obtains in the ranks of organized 
labor and although prevented by capital from organizing those industries, 
they long for the day when they will become free men and have a 
chance or opportunity to form an organization where they will be 
banded together and which will bring to them that justice to which they 
are entitled. 

What has the Trade Union Movement done for civilization? Those 
who can look back thirty or forty years know that the unbearable con- 
ditions under which the toilers labored in those days would be considered 
impossible and unnatural in our present-day civilization. The long hours 
of toil for men and women at starvation wages, the hovels in which the 
workers lived, which in winter time were freezing and in summer time 
too hot for human habitation, the scanty and sometimes innutritious 
food on which the workers had to subsist, their clothing anything but 
suitable, the houses of education unsanitary firetraps, and many other 
things which prevailed in the days before the workers became organ- 
ized would be looked upon today as criminal. In addition, the prejudices, 
racial, religious and political, that existed were of ‘such a nature that 
men fought hand-in-hand against one another for no other reason except 
that they differed in religion and politics. 

The Trade Union Movement was the first institution that called 
together the workers and impressed upon their minds the necessity of 
changing those conditions. The Trade Union Movement did more than 
all other organizations previous to its existence. It stamped out the 
prejudices that were prevalent; it wiped out that hatred which had been 
established between men who happened to be born in different countries, 
or because they sprung from stock that had emigrated from different 
nations; it established schools and provided free text books for the chil- 
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dren of the workers; it helped make education compulsory in nearly all 
of the states; it has reduced the hours of labor from fifteen and sixteen 
to eight and nine; it has protected the rights of women who before 
organizations of labor were established, were used as slaves in many 
industries; it has prevented children entering the work shop until they 
have attained a certain age—fourteen or sixteen years; it has brought 
more money to the millionaires, who in turn have spent their money 
keeping the wheels of industry rolling; and it has brought men nearer 
the goal of brotherly love than any other movement established in any 
country in the world. In addition to the above, it has safeguarded 
society and maintained our laws. The legitimate Trade Union Movement 
of our country has successfully driven out any form of revolutionary 
radicalism that might have a tendency to weaken our glorious nation. 
Yes, those who preach most against the Trade Union Movement— 
millionaires and capitalists and representatives of manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations—that class alone has been more protected by the trade union 
organizations in America than any other class outside of the workers 
themselves, because the Trade Union Movement has stabilized society 
and strengthened our government. Yet, do we not often hear it said 
that the radical trade union movement is endeavoring to undermine the 
government? Who is the government? The government is the repre- 
sentatives of the people, elected to office to carry out the wishes of the 
people. Sometimes the government fails in its legislation because it 
does not represent the majority, but the toilers, the workers, are vastly 
in the majority so surely they are the ones who have created and estab- 
lished the government, consequently, they in turn are bound to protect 
and guard the government that they created against anything that 
might destroy our form of government, our form of civilization. 

Were the masses of workers to decide on some form of radical or 
revolutionary proceeding, all the power of capital could not prevent that 
movement being established. Why then is the unjust charge made by 
prejudiced and poisoned-minded men, representing capital, that the 
American Trade Union Movement is unAmerican and extremely dan- 
gerous? Ever since freedom was established in this country, in all the 
years that have followed the workers have always been found in the 
forefront in every movement which has taken place to protect our 
government and our country. In addition to offering up their lives, 
when called upon to do so, in defense of our nation, the toilers have 
striven, through their organization, to spread civilization to the extent | 
that ignorance may be driven out and enlightenment and education made 
to prevail in its stead. The labor movement has fought in legislatures 
throughout the country for laws which would bring about more sanitary 
conditions, thereby stamping out disease and pestilence. In every legis- 
lature throughout the country may be found the workers’ representa- 
tives striving and struggling to bring about the enactment of laws which 
may be beneficial not alone for the toilers but for all those who live in 
the several communities. 


Any one not thoroughly blinded by conceit and prejudice must 
realize the great work done by the trade union organizations of our 
country. Then you, who are one of the great rank and file of the organ- 
ized labor movement, should be proud of the organization in which you 
hold membership. You may hold your head high and if necessary raise 
your voice and bespeak the fact that, that organization in all the years 
it has been established has done more than any other institution to 
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spread the light of civilization, and that you are therefore proud of your 
membership and affiliation with an institution which is doing so much for 


mankind. 





CHILD MORTALITY IN MINE 
CAMPS DUE TO LOW 
WAGE RATES 


Unsanitary conditions in 
crowded mining camps combined 
with inadequate earnings of fathers 
are taking a terrific toll of infants’ 
lives in the bituminous coal regions, 
the children’s bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor re- 
ports in making public the results 
of an investigation in Raleigh 
county, W. Va. 

An infant mortality rate of 90 
per 1,000 infants, compared with 
86 for the United States as a whole 
is the record of this typical West 
Virginia mining community. 

Compared with the mortality 
rate in rural communities of the 
United States, the deaths among 
the coal miners’ infants are even 
greater. Only 81 deaths per 1,000 
infants is the prevailing rate in 
rural districts and the communi- 
ties visited by the children’s bureau 
agents in their investigations are 
put in the class of “rural communi- 
ties.” 

But the unwholesome conditions 
under which the bituminous 
miners’ children are brought into 
the world play even greater havoc 
with those who survive, according 
to carefully prepared statistics. 

Physical examinations made of 
816 “typical children” revealed 
that 300, or 94.9 per cent, were 
physically defective. More de- 
tailed information about this ex- 
amination showed that instead of 
improving physically with age, the 
older the children grew the greater 
the percentage of defectives. Thus, 
for children under two years of 
age, the percentage of defects was 
85.4 per cent; between 2 and 6 
years, it had increased to 94 per 
cent, while for children seven years 
and older, the percentage was as 


high as 97.4 per cent. 

Commenting on such conditions, 
the report stated: “Whether from 
lack of time or from the lack of a 
realization of its value to the com- 
munity, no company physician had 
attempted any educational propa- 
ganda looking to the prevention of 
disease and the preservation of 
health.” 

The importance of an adequate 
living wage as a means of combat- 
ing the infant mortality and other 
conditions to which miners’ 
families are necessarily subjected 
is stressed in the report. 

Using as a comparison a family 
budget prepared by Prof. William 
F. Ogburn of Columbia University 
calling for an annual income of 
$2,143.94 as necessary to represent 
a minimum of health and reason- 
able comfort for a mine worker’s 
family of parents and three chil- 
dren, but providing for no savings, 
the children’s bureau reported on 
the status of 514 typical families. 
Only 6 per cent of those investi- 
gated had received as much as this 
“minimum” allowance. 

Of the workers in industries 
other than mining, the member 
making $2,500, approximately the 
amount required for Prof. Og- 
burn’s budget, was only 12 per cent 
—though relatively twice as many 
as among the Raleigh county 
miners. 

Out of the 514 families investi- 
gated, 414, or four-fifths, earned 
less than $1,850; 204, or two-fifths, 
had earned less than $1,250, and 
69, or 13 per cent, had earned less 
than $850.—Exchange. 





The modest man has everything 
to gain, and the arrogant man 
everything to lose; for modesty has 
always to deal with generosity, 
_ arrogance with envy.—Riva- 
rol. 
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OTTAWA, ONT., CANADA 


Sept. 27, 1923. 
Daniel J. Tobin, President, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


Having been in the city of Van- 
couver, B. C., during the week of 
September 10, where I attended 
the convention of the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada as a 
representative of the Central Body 
of this city, I write you, not as re- 
gards the convention itself, but to 
express through the columns of 
our Journal, my sincere apprecia- 
tion and gratification for the won- 
derful spirit predominating 
amongst the members of our In- 
ternational Union in that city. It 
will be remembered that the Inter- 
national movement in Vancouver 
suffered considerably through the 
fiasco of 1919 when the O. B. U. 
bubble appeared upon the horizon, 
with its promises of the emancipa- 
tion of the workers over night, and 
with its disappointments to those 
unsuspecting individuals who had 
absorbed it. It is common knowl- 
edge that the disappointed worker, 
who has at one time been organ- 
ized, is the hardest kind of proposi- 
tion as regards re-organization, 
and yet we find that in the city of 
Vancouver today, the only trade 
union movement is forging ahead, 
and coming back into its own, and 
while there still remains remnants 
of the “bubble” one can not but 
note the spirit of determination 
and confidence with which the real 
trade unionist is carrying on there. 

During my stay in the city it was 
my pleasure and privilege to meet 
with many of my fellow teamsters, 
and to address well-attended meet- 
ings of Locals 464 and 371. I was 
most favorably impressed with the 


manner in which these organiza- 
tions transacted the business be- 
fore them, and above all with the 
spirit of comradeship prevalent 
therein. That wonderful spirit of 
brotherhood for which our Inter- 
national Union stands, was in evi- 
dence wherever and whenever I 
came in contact with my fellows. 
I was entertained royally on all 
sides, Local 464 having appointed 
a deputation from its membership 
for that purpose, and Brother 
Bowron, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 371 acting in that same ca- 
pacity for his local. Brother Birt 
Showler, secretary-treasurer of 
464, who represented our Interna- 
tional at the convention, I learned 
is not only a very active worker in 
the movement of the city, but is 
also a very popular one. He was 
an extremely busy man during the 
week, being a member of the local 
reception committee, was a mem- 
ber of the committee on rules and 
order in connection with the con- 
vention, and attended all sessions. 
Yet, despite this fact, he, at every 
opportunity, added pleasure to my 
visit. 

I must admit I experienced a 
thrill, not only of pleasure, but also 
of pride—pleasure at meeting with 
such a splendid reception from my 
fellow members resident three 
thousand miles from my home city, 
and pride at being a member of so 
wonderful an organization, and so 
great a movement, which through 
its teachings instills into the very 
hearts of its members that spirit of 
which the poet wrote. 

What a wonderful privilege we 
workers of today enjoy — the 
privilege of becoming affiliated to 
so great a movement—a movement 
which is our heritage, made pos- 
sible and handed down to us 
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through the sacrifices of those 
pioneers, who in many, many cases 
gave their all that it might be 
firmly established. 

If some of our greatest enemies 
could but experience that thrill of 
comradeship, which we_ trades 
unionists enjoy through associa- 
tion, would they not admit that the 
institution was functioning for the 
betterment of the human race? 

Sir, I will ne’er forget my stay 
amidst my fellows in Vancouver, 
B. C. Long live our International 
Union in that city, and long life 
and good luck to its members 
there. 

Fraternally yours, 
ROD PLANT, 
Secretary-Treasurer Local 488. 





A QUESTION OF THRIFT 

One of our labor exchanges says: 

“You have a right, if you are 
head of a family, to a savings ac- 
count of at least $666 to protect 
your family against the rainy day. 
If you haven’t got it, the proba- 
bility is that your boss isn’t paying 
you the ‘saving wage’ to which 
Secretary of Labor Davis says you 
are entitled. 

“The $666 is just your share of 
the $17,300,000,000 savings de- 
posits of which the bankers boasted 
at their annual convention in 
Atlantic City. 

“If your savings account doesn’t 
equal at least $666, join up with 
some other fellows in the same boat 
and go after Secretary Davis’ 
‘saving wage.’ ”’ 

Of course, any worker will be 
able to detect the flaw in this con- 
tention. If he has been fairly 
economical and reasonably frugal 
in his expenditures, and hasn’t 
been able to save $666, then, under 
the theories of Secretary of Labor 
Davis, he is not getting what the 
secretary calls a “saving wage,” 
such as that official figures that, 
under present conditions, he is en- 


titled to with the existing total of 
savings deposits. 

The absence of the deposit to the 
credit of the worker doesn’t neces- 
sarily argue a failure of his oppor- 
tunity to have the deposit. It may, 
and often does, mean his own prof- 
ligacy and thoughtless improvi- 
dence. The money is his, and if he 
wants to burn it up in one way or 
another, that is his privilege, but 
in that event he has only himself to 
blame. He can not fairly com- 
plain if he is not duly thrifty. 

While there are a lot of workers 
who are not living up to their op- 
portunities in the matter of thrift 
and saving, there still are all too 
many whose compensation in this 
time of the higher cost of living is 
too low to allow a sufficient num- 
ber of surplus dollars to build up 
such a savings account as Secretary 
Davis declares he should have un- 
der existing American standards. 
It is the dollar left over that marks 
the worker’s real opportunity, and 
the wage rate is not up to a proper 
standard until it permits a thrifty 
and sober toiler to build up bank 
reserves for thoughtful and safe 
investment opportunities, for the 
provision of a home of his own and 
for the needs of his old age. 

Workers must be taught, how- 
ever, that they are themselves to 
blame for any failure on their part 
to make proper use of surplus 
moneys which the American wage 
plan gives them. The consequences 
of waste and willful profligacy, of 
gambling and other forms of wild 
irresponsibility, can not be blamed 
on anybody but themselves. Even 
unionism, with all its potentiality 
in their behalf, can not save them 
from the consequences of personal 
willfulness. They must co-operate 
or suffer.—The Chronicle. 

Labor is discovered to be the 
grand conqueror, enriching and 
building up nations more surely 
than the proudest battles.— 
Channing. 

















The child labor employer takes the children, leaving a ruined home 
and unemployed parents, while the State looks on unmoved. It-costs the 
child: Accident and disease, lack of education, material and spiritual 
loss. It costs industry: Waste of products, less efficiency of child labor 
adults. It costs society: Wrecked human beings, broken homes, ignor- 
ant citizens, possible criminality. Can we afford child labor? 


The trades union movement experienced its birth as an institution 
for the overthrow of despotism. It has grown by virtue of democratic 
influences. 


It is a difficult and a long road organized labor has to travel to 


& 
secure a good “labor” law. There is no end to the road it has to travel 


to retain that law, for the enemy is ever on the alert, watchful of an 
opportunity to have the law repealed or so amended as to kill its effect. 


| 
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Abraham Lincoln said: “If you intend to go to work there is no 
better place than right where you are; if you do not intend to go to 
work you can not get along anywhere. Squirming and crawling about 
from place to place can do no good.” 


A chemical] analysis of forty food stuffs sold in New York City 
revealed that seven of the forty samples were found to contain for- 
eign substances. The greatest percentage of adulterations was found 
in sausage and ice cream.—Christian Science Monitor. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 
of 


OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... .75 a pair 
Watch Charms ... 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
































